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administrative law in recent decades. In the U.S.A. this has
been done in compliance with the " Due Process of Law"
clause of the Constitution. This is not the place for a compre-
hensive review of the subject as a whole l; a few essential features
may, however, be briefly referred to : there are the rules estab-
lished in this country in R. v. Arlidge,2 1915, A.C. p. 120, and
other famous cases ; for instance, that administrative tribunals
must not listen to evidence from one side only ; that no party
must be condemned unheard ; that no one must be judge in his
own cause 3 ; that, except in trifling cases, reasons for the
decision must be given. Whether the hearing must be in public
may be questionable, particularly in view of the existence of a
new category of ordinary courts where the proceedings are not
openly conducted : the Juvenile Courts. There is no reason,
however, why the scope of publicity before administrative boards
should not be widened.4 Adequate records should always be
kept, and the more important decisions of the higher adminis-
trative Tribunals should be published in order to make their
policy widely known and to build up a uniform tradition.5 It
is hardly necessary to stress the significance of this point in
matters such as are discussed in previou schapters of this book,
e.g., sterilization, abortion, usury, share-pushing, taxation,
monopoly.
Special difficulties are presented by the law of evidence.6
Many of the cumbersome rules which have been developed
merely in view of the special needs of a lay jury can be discarded
in proceedings conducted by and before a body of experts.
Hearsay evidence may, therefore, not have to be rigidly excluded,
provided it is used not as a basis for the decision but only as a
guide to first-hand evidence.
If these rules of the judicial game are faithfully observed
1 See especially the detailed discussion in W. A. Robson, Justice and Administrative
Law.
2 Robson, pp. 143 et seq.;   Report on Ministers* Powers, p. 107.
3 This has to be stressed not only with reference to administrative justice.   The
principle may also give rise to particular difficulties in Courts of Summary Jurisdic-
tion manned with lay justices who, very frequently, are at the same time members
of local authorities, e.g., in cases of non-payment of local rates, or cases under the
Education Act.   Difficulties of this kind are continuously discussed in professional
journals like The Magistrate.    In a letter to The Times of May 25, 1944, the corre-
spondent stated that out of a total of forty-seven magistrates on a local Bench twenty
were members of local authorities.
4 W. A. Robson, op. cit., p. 276.
6 Ghamberlain-Dowling-Hays, op. cit, p. 61.
6 See, for example, Pennock, op. cit., pp. 78,155 et seq.; Chamberlain-Dowling-
Hays, pp. 22 et seq.